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persevered in to the anguish of his more conventional
acquaintances. I have a ludicrous memory of going,
in 1878, to buy him a new hat, in company with Mr.
Lang, the thing then upon his head having lost the
semblance of a human article of dress. Aided by a
very civil shopman, we suggested several hats and caps.
and Louis at first seemed interested ; but having
presently hit upon one which appeared to us pleasing
and decorous, we turned for a moment to inquire the
price. We turned back, and found that Louis had
fled, the idea of parting with the shapeless object having
proved too painful to be entertained. By the way, Mr.
Lang will pardon me if I tell, in exacter detail, a story
of his. It was immediately after the adventure with
the hat that, not having quite enough money to take
him from London to Edinburgh, third class, he pro-
posed to the railway clerk to throw in a copy of Mr.
Swinburne^ s Queen-Mother and Rosamond.11 The offer
was refused with scorn, although the book was of the
first edition, and even then worth more than the cost
of a whole ticket.

Stevenson's pity was a very marked quality, and it
extended to beggars, which is, I think, to go too far.
His optimism, however, suffered a rude shock in South
Audley Street one summer afternoon. We met a
stalwart beggar, whom I refused to aid. Louis, how-
ever, wavered, and finally handed him sixpence. The
man pocketed the coin, forebore to thank his benefactor:

but, fixing his eye on me, said in a loud voice, f And
what is the other little gentleman going to give me ? '
' In future/ said Louis, as we strode coldly on, * I shall
be tt the other little gentleman "/
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